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and the same success in condensing the narrative without making it 
dry and uninviting. Perhaps it may be said that Dr. Richard has 
succeeded better in presenting a complete picture of Melanchthon 
than Dr. Jacobs has in presenting a complete picture of Luther, for 
Dr. Jacobs, though he has intended to give us an exact portrait, has 
dressed Luther up too well, and has missed the passionate, stormy, 
and coarse features of his subject. Dr. Richard has had the less diffi- 
cult task of delineating a man uniformly gentle and affectionate. The 
numerous illustrations scattered through the book constitute a sort of 
museum of Germany in the sixteenth century. The index is poor, 
containing only proper names, and hence omitting many things 
which the reader who consults the book on special topics will not 
know how to find. — Liturgical Interpolations. Alcuin Tracts, III. 
By Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A., Vicar of Madingley. (London, New York, 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898; pp. 21; 2s.) This 
tract is a mild protest against the practice of altering the liturgy of the 
Anglican Prayer Book to suit the taste or the doctrinal position of the 
minister conducting the service. It is interesting chiefly as showing 
how far such innovations are permitted. " Sixty years ago," the author 
writes, "there was an order" of worship; now "we can scarcely be 
said to have any order at all." — History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. Translated from the third German edition by Neil 
Buchanan. Vol. IV. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898; pp. xi -(- 
353 ! $ 2 -5°-) This volume will be regarded by many as the most 
important of the series. It embraces the entire controversy concern- 
ing the deity of Christ and the trinity, from the beginning to the full 
formation of the orthodox system of belief. — Franklin Johnson. 

La fin du paganisme, £tude sur les dernieres luttes religieuses en 
Occident au quatrieme siecle. Par Gaston Boissier. Troisieme Edition. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette et C", 1898 ; tome premier, pp.394; tome 
second, pp. 452 ; fr. 7.) The first volume is divided into three books,, 
in which the victory of Christianity, Christianity and Roman educa- 
tion, and the influence of pagan education on Christian authors are 
treated at length. Separate chapters are given to the conversion of 
Constantine, the edict of Milan and religious toleration under Con- 
stantine and his sons, the emperor Julian, public instruction in the 
Roman empire, how Christianity accommodated itself to Roman edu- 
cation, and kindred topics. In the second volume the three books- 
discuss Latin Christian poetry, pagan society at the end of the fourth 
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century, and the final struggle between Christianity and paganism. 
The most interesting chapters are on the origin of Latin Christian poetry, 
the literary enemies of the Christian faith, Augustine's City of God, and 
the question of the responsibility of Christianity for the ruin of the 
empire. Boissier is a member of the French Academy and of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and is the author of several works on Roman archaeol- 
ogy which have passed through many editions. His previous studies 
have specially fitted him for this last undertaking. With that order- 
liness which characterizes the best French writers he traverses the vast 
field, never going twice over the same ground, and leaving no part of 
the territory unexplored. With that simplicity and directness for 
which the French are likewise noted he carries his study through more 
than 800 pages, from the conversion of Constantine to the final and 
utter collapse of the empire. The numerous topics are discussed in 
a spirit of candor and fairness. — John Wesley and George Whitefield 
in Scotland, or, The Influence of the Oxford Methodists on Scottish 
Religion. By Rev. D. Butler, M.A. (Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1898; pp. vii + 312; 5s.) Whitefield 
paid fourteen visits to Scotland and Wesley twenty-two. For these 
visits their letters and journals are the original sources of informa- 
tion. From these our author has freely drawn, and the consequence 
is an exceedingly interesting and inspiring volume. The freshness 
and warmth with which Whitefield and Wesley narrate their convic- 
tions compel interest and attention, and fill the reader's own heart 
with something of the spiritual ardor with which their lives were ani- 
mated. Incidentally these pages are of great " historical value in 
casting light upon the Scottish church life in the last century." — The 
Pilgrims in their Three Homes, England, Holland, America. By 
William Elliot Griffis. (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1898; pp. ix+296; $1.25.) Americans will never tire of the 
story of the pilgrim fathers. Brewster, Winslow, Carver, Bradford, 
Robinson, Fuller, Standish, and the others are saints and heroes who 
awaken the most tender and inspiring memories. "Their fame has 
gone through the world, and their glorious testimony to the ends of 
the earth." Scrooby, Ley den, Delfshaven, the " Mayflower," and Ply- 
mouth Rock are forever linked in the most sacred association with our 
most exalted conceptions of piety and patriotism. In preparing this 
narrative of the founders of New Plymouth Dr. Griffis has not per- 
mitted himself to take "second-hand opinions and statements from 
anyone." He has drawn his material directly from Bradford's History 
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of Plimouth Plantation, from the autograph writings of the pilgrim 
leaders, from the English and Dutch state papers of the pilgrim period, 
from the " original archives of the city of Leyden," from the trust- 
worthy researches of the most eminent English, Dutch, and American 
specialists, and from "three leisurely visits to the three homes of the 
pilgrims." The result is that we have in this small volume an accurate 
and attractive history of the pilgrims in their cradleland, where Not- 
tinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire "border nearest together;" 
in their refuge-home in the United States of the Netherlands at 
Amsterdam and Leyden ; and in their New Plymouth home this side 
the sea. The narrative " depicts them amidst the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, of their daily environment in these three homes." — 
Eri B. Hulbert. 

Wilhelm von St. Thierry: ein Reprasentant der mittelalterlichen 
Frommigkeit. Von Lie. Hermann Kutter. (Giessen : J. Riecker'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. iv-l-205; M. 4.50.) The subject of 
this monograph was one of the ablest mystics of the mediaeval church. 
Of the facts of his life but little is definitely known. He was the con- 
temporary and lifelong friend of the great Bernard of Clairvaux. 
About 11 19 A. D. he became abbot of the Cistercian monastery of St. 
Thierry, near Rheims, and died between 1148 and 1153. Like Bernard 
he was a devout Catholic, and intolerant of any opposition to the 
accepted doctrines of the church of his day. The author seeks to 
show that it was William who first began the attacks on Abdlard's 
alleged heresies, and that to him and not to Bernard belonged the 
honor of having silenced the great scholastic. William was not 
dependent upon Bernard for his mystical speculations ; he even sur- 
passed Bernard in depth of thought and enthusiastic utterance. Both 
men had much in common, however, which may explain the fact that 
two of William's writings have actually been attributed to Bernard, 
and still so appear in Migne's Patrology. The best collection of 
William's writings has been edited by Massuet. In his conception of 
doctrine William was not in advance of his time, but, like all true 
mystics, it was not so much the philosophical expression of Christian 
truths that satisfied him most ; his soul cried out after union with God, 
and to this he attained in spite of his theology. To the teaching of 
William the author devotes more than one-half of his monograph, 
giving copious extracts from William's writings. The literary notes at 
the conclusion of the book show wide reading. Altogether the book 



